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THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS 


SERVICES TO THE PROFESSIONS 





Four of today’s realities have effects on the con- 
tinuing edueation of adults. All of them affect adults 
as a group, but it seems evident that they are of great- 
est concern to the best educated men, to those who 
assume major responsibilities in our national life. 
First, the child starts, not where his father and 
mother left off, but completely ignorant. Once I re- 
marked to a philosopher friend of mine concerning 
my then seven-year-old son, “It’s amazing how much 
a boy has to learn.” He replied, “How much he has 
He has everything to learn.” 
man has an expectancy of 


to learn? 

Second, the- average 
twenty or twenty-five years more than the man of a 
century ago. The life span in America in 1840 is 
reported as thirty-nine years. The corresponding 
figure for the present time is substantially above sixty 
years. It has been assumed by educators that the in- 
creased length of life will permit earlier retirement 
from active employment and lighter duties for people 
I doubt whether this 


through wider division of tasks. 
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will oceur. It is possible that the burdens of those 
having responsibility in the-professions will increase 
and that the period of their service will lengthen. 
The increasing desire to keep older statesmen in 
service is evidence of this possibility. 

The third reality is the higher speed of technological 
advance. We recognize how slowly our thinking 
adapts itself to change and how slowly we adjust. 
For example, the American city is still fifteen to 
twenty-five years behind adjustment to the automobile. 

Every student leaves college or professional school 
before even the formal part of his edueation can be 
finished. This is the fourth fact of today. What is 
the best time for a student to leave full-time super- 
vised education? Only recently have we become aware 
of the impossibility of providing all the training 
that a man needs while he is in college, not merely 
because of the volume of material which would need 
to be covered, but also because, no matter how much 


is done, changes in the profession come so rapidly that 
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foundation. The 
in college is thus 


ind today that 


In the 
hasis 1s being 
ing the 
t were, 


ian a detailed 


| secret iry ol the American 
that about one third of the 
tion are now attending 

, and similar edueational 
atement made sev- 
Harvard Medical 

now practicing knew one 
which the recent 


» would advanee over- 


ion edueation lists three current 

the severity of the business 

administer the business enterprises of 

hat they oceupy an unchallenged position 

he world as the best plan civilization has to offer; 

to develop and administer international economic 

ey so that American economic power may be used 

the advantage of the entire world while adequately 
meeting its home needs. 

Advanced schools of administration, to which stu- 
dents of exceptional ability and high promise of initia- 
tive might be admitted, have been proposed. Results, 
of course, would not be felt for perhaps twenty years. 
Hence, “What shall we do for those who earry the 
problems of today and will earry them during the 
next twenty years?” We can’t wait. 

In the field of law, the American Bar Association 
has recently encouraged leaders in the Bar to under- 

ke through the American Law Institute an eduea- 
tional program of continuing education of the Bar. 
Publie edueation has recognized the necessity for con- 
tinued training of teachers and educational adminis- 
trators in service and has developed promotion plans 
and programs co-ordinated with educational require- 
ments designed to show professional advancement. 

Aside from the implications for action which can be 
recognized easily from thoughtful appraisal of the 
realities mentioned above and the trends in the pro- 


fessions, I desire to discuss explicitly some things 
which a university extension division may undertgk, 
leadership. 

First, it may serve as the agency to provide edy. 
cational opportunities of various types in a given pr 
fession, using the sponsorship of the university 


] 


ulty in that field. 


If edueation is considered as a continuous 


process, the student on graduation assumes the diy 


tion of his own curriculum. He finds it import 
to include among his teachers the employer, the p 
fessional society, the scientific and professional pub 
cation, the public library, and the job itself. 

be expected that it will require several years for | 
graduate to recognize the nature of the new approach 
and to plan adequately his continued development 
Some of the elements, and perhaps some of the ; 
important, are those which his university is best 

to provide for him. Generally speaking, only an « 
cational institution with multiple facilities can pro\ 
services over a broad front. 

Faculties are heavily occupied with the tasks of 
teaching and research. The faculty recognizes the d 
ficiencies of the pre-degree training, yet is seldo 
equipped to provide the administrative services whic} 
will make possible a suecessful postgraduate prograr 
combining theory and practice. To meet this situation 
university extension can undertake the role of serving 
both the faculty and the profession. It ean, in fact, 
serve as the administrative agency to provide the pro 
eram which the faeulty of the college or school con 
cerned and the profession consider most appropriate 

Initial suecess has been achieved in a number of 
these programs at the University of California. A 
liaison officer from the faculty of the school concerned 
is nominated by the dean of that faculty to serve as 
the extension liaison officer of the school. He is named 
by the director of university extension as his ad- 
ministrative officer. It is essential that every item of 
the program shall be determined as sound by the school 
and that university extension shall not itself undertake 
to determine academic standards. All organization ot 
courses, compensation of instructors, provision of fa 
cilities, specification of administrative procedures, pub- 
licizing of courses, enrollment of students, and similar 
operations are conducted through university extension. 
The liaison officer correlates the offerings of the uni- 
versity with those provided through other agencies. 

Programs have been developed, among others, in 
the fields of business administration, engineering, med- 
icine, dentistry, industrial relations, law, and educa- 
tion. Only a beginning has been made. For example, 
programs as yet are mainly concentrated in the prin- 
cipal urban centers. There must be wider distribution 





4 recent law course was offered simultaneously in fif- 
n centers. 
On the financial side, returns from the larger metro- 
tan classes are used to compensate for additional 
sts and small enrollments in some of the outlying 
enters. This, of course, is long-standing policy in 
versity extension. 
[he liaison officer for the faculty concerned should 
ntain his relationship to his faeulty instead of be- 


ng a full-time administrative officer of extension. 


erwise the program is on its way to ultimate di- 
recement from the faculty. Experience indicates 
t programs developed through the initiative of and 
n collaboration with the faculty concerned have more 
lity, cover a broader front, and meet the needs of 

e professions more adequately than those which 

ht otherwise be developed entirely through an ex- 

nsion staff. 

There are several reasons why there should not be 

number of extension services separately administered 
by the several faculties. First, the administrative 

ks involved are considerable and a broad program 
requires representatives in a number of localities. In 
the next place, the process of organizing and publi- 
cizing courses, conferences, lectures, and the like is 
substantially identical for all areas of instruction. 

Further, the business problems are very consider- 
able. Trained business officers properly articulated 
with the general business and budget-control structure 
of the university are essential. No one needs to be in- 
formed now that business problems have become much 
more complex than they were and require continual 
study, expert analysis, and careful handling. 

Every professional man is also a citizen and a 
person. While his postgraduate interests may quan- 
titatively lie primarily in professional advancement, he 
has vital interest as a citizen and as a person in the 
evolution of society. A recent conference of all li- 
aison officers indicated the need for greater attention 
to the borrowings in one program from another. Such 
borrowings are especially useful to counteract the nar- 
rowing influence of purely professional training. 

It is important to recognize the complexity of the 
teacher problem in extension. One suggestion fre- 
quently made is that university faculty members should 
be appointed for joint service on the campus and off. 
Even when fully developed, however, such a plan will 
meet only a small fraction of the need. This is because 
courses at the professional level, unless they are those 
of basic theory, are commonly best given by practi- 
tioners who generally prove quite competent in instruc- 
tion. In fact, it is not uncommon to find as many as 
75 or 80 per cent of the staff in one of the professional 
fields selected from outside of university faculties. 
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Aside from the questions of enrolling students, 
checking fee receipts, assigning texts, and delivering 
lectures, university extension can aid a teaching staff 
selected so widely through advice regarding methods 
of introducing the material, securing the participation 
of the class members, employing conference and dis- 
cussion procedures, devising examinations, setting 
grading standards; in short, by demonstrating how 


to be a teacher. This recital of needs does not dis- 
count the importance of educational psychology, edu- 
cational method, or the history of edueation. Sueh a 
service has been started and is yielding substantial re 
sults. 

On the financial side, some of the logie which ealls 
for free instruction does not apply to courses offered 
to the professions. But the American tradition that 
anyone should be able to rise from any level to any 
other requires the substantial reduction of economie 
barriers to education, even at the professional level. 
This is recognized, for example, by the recommenda 
tion of a system of national scholarships in the recent 
report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. 

A philosophy to which I ineline ealls for the deter- 
mination of fees in each ease on the principle that 
worthy candidates shall not be eliminated through eco- 
nomie selection (or at least shall be eliminated rarely), 
and second, that the participants in the instruction 
shall be reasonably compensated. For the over-all 
policy of financial support, I hold the view that a 
state university should have an extension service in 
which the ready-to serve costs—I mean the mainte- 
nance of the permanent administrative staff, the pro- 
vision of quarters, the compensation of liaison officers, 
and similar continuing charges—are provided by the 
state. This does not include compensation to teachers 
for courses taught, save in areas where economic con- 
ditions do not permit the assessing of the customary 
fees. It would appear inherent in the field of labor 
education that fees charged at any rate comparable 
with those for the professions are out of the question. 

Finally, university extension has, it seems to me, a 
very definite obligation to aid the professions in devel- 
oping or at least in applying a sense of values to the 
services which they render society. In every case the 
solution should satisfy three major questions: first, is 
it technically sound? second, is it socially correct? 
third, is it ethically at the level of civilized man? The 
professional man of the future must be prepared to 
answer all three of these questions affirmatively. For 
him to do so requires an understanding of what the 
answers are. To find answers, a group of dentists, 
for example, may take a course in social issues. 

University extension has an obligation, it would ap- 
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bring the best of university thinking and 
to provide solutions for these problems. 
ity extension in this field, as in others, will de- 
pend upon the sources of knowledge and experience 
sity provides and not on an ideology 
independently. 
the university he professional 
ably face the educational realities of 
‘aduation from college and professional 


liar with a body ot knowledge which is 


Events 
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sound, he may gain sufficient understanding of ciyjc 


and personal problems to be ‘on top of” his job ang 


to retain peace of mind in the midst of change. The 
additional twenty or twenty-five years he is to live 
will prove a period of continued development and not 
one of stalled progress or retrogression. If he is sue. 
cessful in making these adjustments, and if we provide 
him with usable services to aid in meeting his own eur. 
riculum, he may still find time for high achievement, 
although he starts with everything to learn. 





THE LAYMEN’S COMMISSION TO STUDY 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

tional Citizei mis for the Publie 

dards 

nundated 


itions to be 


$250,000 a year 
rnegie Corporation of New 
Edueation Board, would do 
other surveys in recent 
ls, achievements, inequalities, and 
tional defeets for granted. 
American edueation today 
importance of quality, a 
moral and humane ends 
and deliberate inculeation 
nocratie ideals and of faith 
practice and through under- 

standing. 

The recent movements for religious instruction in 
the school imply something more than a_ protest 

inst secularism; they point rather to a feeling 
that more can be done than has been done in the 
schools to develop a sense of moral responsibility. 
The spread of the movement for intercultural edu- 
cation in the same way points to failure of the schools 
to arouse a sense of sympathetic understanding 
among citizens of a nation made up of so many dif- 
ferent strands of races, nationalities, and creeds but 
eapable for that reason of producing a unique cul- 
ture. Finally, the hysterical fear of Communism is 
another symptom of failure to build into the minds 
of American citizens a genuine understanding of 
and fervor for democracy which ean withstand the 
challenge of un- and non-democratie ideologies. 

If the commission succeeds in redefining or re 
capturing the direction for American education from 
which the search for easy ways to education have 
diverted the schools, it will have established a place 
for itself in the history of American education. The 


other and more technical aspects of its study will be 
more easily solved, if there is a sense of direction to 
vive meaning to the greatest of all experiments—edu- 


cation for democracy. ES oJ. 


POST AS EXAMINER, NEW YORK CITY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, OPEN 

APPLICATIONS for the post of examiner, New York 
City Board of Edueation, will be received by the City 
of New York Municipal Civil Service Commission 
from June 7 to June 22, 1949. The salary will be 
$12,000 a year. Application blanks may be obtained 
from Esther Bromley, commissioner, Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, 299 Broadway, New York 7. 
The registration fee is $5.00. The following are the 
necessary requirements : 

No person shall be eligible to the position of 
member of a board of examiners in a city ... who is 
not eligible for a superintendent’s certificate issued by 
the commissioner of education in accordance with the 
following requirements: (a) he shall be a graduate of 
a college or university approved by the commissioner of 
education and in addition he shall have completed thirty 
semester hours in graduate courses approved by the com- 
missioner of education; and (b) at the time of his ap- 
pointment or election he shall have completed five years 
of teaching and/or supervision in publie schools. 

Candidates must have had at the time of filing appli- 
cation, at least three years’ additional experience in the 
field of education in a supervisory, administrative, or 
other capacity involving a high degree of responsibility 
and of a character to fit them for the duties of the 
position. 

Candidates who, after a preliminary examination of 
their experience papers, appear to meet the requirements 
set forth above will be summoned to the written test. 
But such summons earries no guarantee to a candidate 
by the commission that his rating on experience as deter- 
mined in the manner explained [on the application form] 
will be a passing mark. 

The written test will deal with the administrative, 
supervisory, technical, and other duties of the position. 

The oral test will include the following factors: (1) 
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hnieal competence, (2) judgment, (3) clearness and 
kness of comprehension, (4) manner, (5) speech. 
Candidates may be asked to submit copies of publica- 
ns and such other materials as would tend to indicate 
heir fitness for the position. 
Candidates will be required to pass a qualifying med- 


| test prior to appointment. 


ELEVEN-YEAR PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
DISAPPEARING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

THE 1l-year system in publie schools is gradually 
nishing in the United States. During the past 10 
vears the few states which made use of the 1l-year 
system have extended it to one of 12 years, aceording 
to a study made by David T. Blose, educational statis 
tician, Office of Education, FSA. 

The seven states in the natien which had all or a 

rt of their publie schools under the 11-year system 


1937-38 have either already extended their systems 


to 12 years or are in the process of doing so. These 
tes are Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. North 


Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas have already 
dopted the 12-year system. Louisiana, which had 
only one or two per cent of its children in 12-year 
schools this year, will have all Louisiana children in 


Maryland has a 


99-per-eent enrollment in the 12-year system; Georgia, 


12-year school systems next year. 


95 per cent; and Virginia, 41 per cent. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL COLLEGE FORUM 
SPONSORED BY “MADEMOISELLE” 
WITH Joseph Barnes, foreign editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, in the chair, the sixth annual 
College Forum, sponsored by Mademoiselle, held ses- 
sions in the Hotel Commodore, New York City, from 
9:30 in the morning until 5:00 in the afternoon, 
April 30. The 


“Freedom and Security,” 


program, centered on the theme, 
had the following among 
its many speakers: Robert E. Cushman, professor of 
government, Cornell University, who spoke on “The 
Freedom of the Individual—Civil Liberties”; James 
P. Warburg, banker and economist, who contributed 
to a diseussion of “Freedom of Opportunity—the 
Relation of Business to Government”; and William 
L. Shirer, radio commentator and author, who dis- 
cussed “The Middle Way—the Experience of Other 
Nations.” 

The luncheon address, “Academie Freedom,” was 
given by Harold Taylor, president, Sarah Lawrence 
College (Bronxville, N. Y.). 
ing points of view on the controversy over academic 


After presenting vary- 


freedom and emphasizing the belief that the fear that 
expresses itself as “fear of Communism” is really 
“fear of depression, fear of war, fear of new ideas,” 
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Dr. Taylor said he thinks that it is for this reason 
that the fearful ones in looking at the colleges and 
universities want us “to leave out the interesting and 
vital parts, the parts which deal with social issues, 
with economie changes and radical theories. . . . For 
the sake of the alumni, the state legislatures, and 
the Un-American Activities Committee we must pre- 
serve the gentility of the obvious and the tedium of 
the uncontroversial.” It is because of the world con 
flict between two systems of life and polities, con- 
tinued Dr. Taylor, “that so many people in this coun- 
try have become so violently interested in college edu- 
cation and are now setting out... to set the col- 
leges straight on the question of intellectual freedom 
and the education of youth. The pressures are com- 
ing, hard and fast, from outside the colleges to regu- 
late the conduct of the teachers who are inside.” 
Turning to the anxiety of many over the employ 


ment of Communists as teachers, Dr. Taylor said: 


The issue of academie freedom goes much deeper than 
the matter of dismissing Communists from college fac- 
ulties. . . . This is to construe intellectual freedom 
orthodox talk. 


simply as a means for encouraging 


Truth can only emerge after the clash of ideas and 
emotions. . . . Our greatest strength as a nation lies 
in the fact that we have diversity of opinion, diversity 
of people. What gives our country’s thought its 
vitality is the ceaseless struggle of men to gain accept 
Our universities are the 
I do not 


ance for their own views. 
centers of ideas for the enrichment of society. 
believe that we can exclude any ideas, no matter how 
antagonistic they may seem to our present mode of 
thought. . . . I believe that our first concern in the 
whole of education must be to develop the tough-minded- 


ness and the open-mindedness of the practicing democrat. 


Dr. Taylor believes that American students are too 
smart to be taken in by propaganda or subversive 
teaching; that they are inquisitive and suspicious; 
that they naturally tend to express frank, outspoken 
criticism of those with whom they disagree; and that, 
therefore, they may be trusted to weigh diverse opin- 
ions and teachings and steer a level course. 

The afternoon session heard Walter Gellhorn, pro- 
fessor of law and political science, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Shirer. The 55 students from colleges 
and universities across the country, brought to the 
conference by Mademoiselle, discussed the two ad- 
dresses, and the meeting closed with three student 
Gladys Chang, Sarah College, 
presented a report on “Freedom and Responsibility 
in Student Government”; June Louin, University of 
Southern California, “What the Undergraduate Can 
Do about Civil Liberties”; and Helen Jean Rogers, 
secretary, National Student Association, on leave of 
absence from Mundelein College (Chicago), “The Na- 
tional Student Association and Academic Freedom.” 


reports. Lawrence 
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Notes adNews... 





Report on the number of new members accepted 


during the week ending May 23: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Joun J. THeosaLp, dean of administration, City 
College (New York), has been eleeted president, 
) ieens College (Flushing, N. Y.). to succeed Paul 
Klapper whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL 


AND Society, May 15, 1948. Dr. Theobald, who held 


an associate professorship of civil engineering in City 
College before he was named dean, has been trans 
ferred to a protessorship 1n (Jueens College to serve 
intil he assumes the presidency on July 1. Margaret 
V. Kiely, dean, has been serving as acting president 


ince the retirement of Dr. Klapper. 


DENNIS H. CooKrE, whose appointment as director 
of teacher training, W oman’s College of the Univer 
ity of North Carolina (Greensboro), was reported in 
ScnooL AND Society, June 14, 1947, has been ap- 
pointed president, High Point (N. Car.) College, to 
ieceed Gideon I. Humphreys, whose intention to 
ieeessor could be found was re- 
ported in these columns, February 26. Dr. Humph- 
reys W remain at the eollege until Dr. Cooke has 


fulfilled his obligations as direetor of the summer ses- 


GORDON S. HAIGH Pei ssociate protessor of English, 
Yale University, has been named master of the uni- 
versitv’s Pierson College to sueceed Arnold Wolfers, 
whose retirement to aecept the Sterling Professorship 
of International Relations was reported in SCHOOL 


AND Society, April 30. 


Kpwin H. B. Pratt, a former master at West- 
minster School (Simsbury, Conn.), has been named 
headmaster, Browne and Nichols School (Cambridge, 
Mass.), to sueeceed John Hodges who has resigned as 
of June 30. 


Ray PALMER Baker, dean of students, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in addition to his duties in the 
deanship. Paul E. Hemke, head of the department 
of aeronautical engineering, has been named dean of 
faculty, succeeding Matthew A. Hunter who has 
reached the age of retirement. John B. Cloke, pro- 
fessor of organie chemistry, has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of chemistry. 

THE RevereND FE. Tipton Carrouu, pastor of the 
Christian Church, Dothan (Ala.), has been named 


assistant to the president of Transylvania College 


(Lexington 7, Ky.) and will assume his new duties. 
August 1. Mr. Carroll will head the program for t} 


l¢ 


development of financial resources. 


Austin GRIMSHAW, whose appointment as pro. 
fessor of management, University of Illinois, was 
reported in ScHoou AND Society, October 30, 1948, 
has been named dean, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Washington (Seattle 5), to 
succeed Howard H. Preston, whose retirement w 
reported in these columns, August 28, 1948. Henry 
A. Burd, who has been serving as acting dean, wil! 
continue in this capacity until Dr. Grimshaw takes 
office in July and will then become acting head of th 
department of marketing, transportation, and foreign 
trade. 


LEONA WISE FELSTED, dean of women, Ohio Wes 
leyan University (Delaware), has been named dean 
of women and professor of personnel administration, 
Ohio University (Athens), to succeed Irma E. Voigt 
in the deanship, July 1, when the latter retires after 
36 years of service, as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 21. 

FLOYD ANDRE, assistant dean, College of Agricul 
ture, the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
dean of agriculture and director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Extension Service, low: 
State College (Ames), to succeed H. H. Kildee, July 
lL. Mr. Kildee, who is retiring from administrative 
duties after 40 years of service, will remain as a 
member of the staff. Margaret I. Liston, associate 
professor of home economics, University of Nebraska, 
will assume new duties as professor of home manage- 
ment and research professor of home management 
and consumer economics, September 16. 


HANS Srmons, whose resignation as dean, School 
of Polities, New School for Social Research (New 
York 11), to serve as deputy director, Government 
Struetures Branch, Office of Military Government in 
the American zone of Germany, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, June 19, 1948, will resume his 
duties in the deanship at the opening of the academic 
year. 

Leota C. Coupirrs, formerly dean of women, De- 
Pauw University (Greeneastle, Ind.), has been ap- 
pointed to the first deanship of students, Wheaton 
College (Norton, Mass.). 


Tue REVEREND FERDINAND Derk, chaplain, Fer- 
rum (Va.) Junior College, will assume new duties 
as dean and head of the department of religion and 
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losophy, June 15, succeeding Charles G. Carter, 
es ened. 
department of psychology, has been appointed to 
Mrs. 


Geraldine Usher, a member of the staff of 


» newly created post of director of guidance. 


the sher will combine her new duties with her teaching. 


\. HazeL HuGHEs, director of student activities 
director of physical education in the Women’s 
Mass.), has 


S college, Clark University (Worcester, 


en named associate dean of women. 


Luoyp A. GARRISON, whose appointment as director 
the summer quarter and acting dean, Graduate 
was reported in 


University of Denver, 


AND Society, November 20, 1948, has been 


SCHOOL 


ed direetor of the School of Edueation. 


LEWIS B. SEBRING, JR., a member of the editorial 

ot the New York Herald-Tribune, has been ap- 
nted director of publie relations, Union College 
Schenectady, N. Y.), to 


ho will leave in June to assume new duties as as- 


succeed Francis C. Pray 
sistant to the president, in charge of public relations, 
Hotstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.). 

EARL T. 
niversity (Lafayette, Ind.), was named head of the 


McBEg, professor of chemistry, Purdue 


lepartment, May 2, to sueceed Henry B. Hass who 
resigned recently to serve as research manager for the 


Aniline and Film Corporation. 

MAXWELL, associate 
(Mich.) College, 
the department ot 


Howarp N. protessor ot 


physies, Kalamazoo has been ap- 


pointed head of physies, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and will assume his new duties 
in the fall. 


University of Chicago, will sueceed Dr. Max- 


lan Graeme Barbour, a research fellow 


EDWARD SAFFORD JONES, professor of psychology 
and dean of students, the University of Buffalo, has 
been appointed for a nine-month term to the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines where he will give courses 
in psychology, administer examinations, and conduct 


seminar and survey work. 


Recent Deaths 


THE REVEREND JEAN DELANGLEZ, S.J., research 


University (Chicago), 
Father 
Delanglez had taught in the Catholie University of 


protessor of history, Loyola 
died, May 9, at the age of fifty-two years. 
America (Washington, D. C.) before going to Loyola 
University in 1935. 

WRIGHT, JR., 
Turkish language and history, Princeton University, 


WALTER LIvINGSTON professor of 
succumbed to a heart attack, May 16, at the age of 
Dr. Wright had 
structor in English and history (1921-25), American 


forty-nine years. served as in- 
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University (Beirut); assistant professor of history 
(1930-35) and professor of Turkish language and 
history (since 1946), Princeton University; president 
(1935-44), Robert College and American College for 
Girls (Istanbul) ; and chief historian (1943-46), His- 
tory Division Special Staff, War Department. 
Harry SHIPLEY Fry, retired head of the depart- 
Cineinnati, 
the 


suc- 
ot 
Dr. Fry had served the university 


ment of chemistry, University of 
18, at 


age 


cumbed to a heart attack, May 
seventy years. 
as assistant in chemistry (1902-04), instruetor (1904- 
07), assistant professor (1907-10), associate professor 
(1910-18), and professor and head of the depart- 


ment (1918-45). 

JOSEPH EARL LEDDEN, assistant professor of phi- 
losophy, Mount Holyoke (South Hadley, 
Mass.), died of a heart attack, May 15, at the age 


ol twenty-seven years. 


College 


ALONZO ENGLEBERT TAYLOR, director emeritus, Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, died, May 20, 
at the Dr. 
served as assistant director (1596-98), Pepper Lab- 


age of Taylor had 


seventy-nine years. 
oratory, professor of physiology (1910-11), and Ben- 
jamin Rush Professor of Physiology (1911-21), Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; protessor of pathology 
(1899-1910), University of California; and direetor 
(1921-36), Food Institute, Stantord 


From 1936 to 1946 he had held the director 


Research Uni- 
versity. 
ship of research and served as consultant for General 


Mills Ine., Minneapolis. 


Coming Events 

JOSEPH DuNNER, chairman of the department of 
political science, Grinnell (lowa) College, has an- 
nounced that Institute ot 
Affairs to be held at the college, June 10-12, will be 


devoted to the theme, “Problems of the Middle East.” 


the annual International 


Among the speakers will be Major Wellesley Aron, 
an edueator of Palestine; George Y. Bijjani, a native 
ot 


Dubuque (lowa); Ralph Bunche; 


biology, 


and 


University of 
Karl Holler 


Tomlin, associate member of the American School of 


Lebanon, professor ot 


Oriental Research (Jerusalem). 


THe 40th annual convention of the Special Li- 
braries Association will be held at the University of 


Southern California (Los Angeles), June 11-18. 
THE Mathematieal Association of America has an- 


21, in 


of the 


nounced three forthcoming meetings: June 20 
the 
American Society for Engineering Education, Rens- 
selear Polytechnie Institute (Troy, N. Y.); August 
29-30, University of Colorado (Boulder); and De- 
the 33rd New York 


conjunction with mathematies division 


cember 30, annual meeting in 
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will include: L. R. Ford, Illinois Institute of Technology; J. w 
Standards; Cell, North Carolina State College of Agriculty,, 
of Technol- and Engineering (Raleigh); and W. E. Restemeyey 

a.) College; University of Cincinnati. . 


Societies and Meetings... 


THE 32D ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ACE in which leading universities are co-operating at 


search centers financially supported by the gover 





y 


ment. Ways in which schools and colleges ¢a 

present information regarding atomic energy 

discussed at a later group session led by Mor 
joined prominent edu- Meister, principal of the Bronx (N. Y.) High Sel 


meeting ot the ot Science. 


1 May 6 and 7 “Democracy at Home and Abroad” was the then, 


of an address by Erie Johnston, president, Moti 
Pictures Association of America. 

Papers on educational topies on the professior 
side were read as follows. Herold C. Hunt, gene 
superintendent of schools, Chicago, and chairma 
the ACE, “The Superintendent Looks at Research” 
Karl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
“The Preparation of College Teachers”; Algo D 
Henderson, associate commissioner of edueation « 
the State of New York; T. L. Hungate, control 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and C 
J. Turck, president, Macalester College (St. Paul, 
Minn.), “The Plight of the Private College”; Kar! 
W. Bigelow, chairman, Council on Cooperation 
Teacher Edueation, “The Preparation of Colleg 
Teachers.” 

The annual report of George F. Zook, preside 
the ACE, showed that the membership of 1,049 1 
eludes 68 constituent members, 56 associate member 
organizations, and 925 institutional members—un 
versities, colleges, school systems, and private schools 
“Practically all of the important national edueational 


i¢@ Coop- : ‘ : A we 
organizations are members of the eouncil. With on 


a7ever are 


Suropean reeov- ° . . . ” 

aaa exception, every state university is a member. Dur 

1,and dwelt upon. : : 
ing the eurrent year, income and expenditures wer 

estimated at $154,000. The couneil has $831,150 


")))) 
alili. 


e¢ onomie and soc ial 


available for special projects on contracts with Fed 
nations associated in this 


eral agencies for studies and serviees. President 
Europe Zook reported the prospective purchase of the former 
us developing — fellon property at 18th Street and Massachusetts 
lations of Kur Avenue as a new home for the ACE and member 

organizations. 


tand any challenge. But At the business session, ACE officers for 1949-50 
nething 


Ne 


urs Is coming a strength which 


were elected as follows: James B. Conant, president, 
Harvard University, chairman; David B. Henry, 
his isa task in president, Wayne University (Detroit), first vice- 


a major role.” 


and later neglected. 


nout ished. 


chairman; Martha B. Lueas, president, Sweet Briar 
, vice-chairman of the Atomie En-  (Va.) College, second vice-chairman; Eugene B. F]- 

an address abounding in humor- _ liott, president, Michigan State Normal College (Yp- 

ous touches, told of the work of the commission in  silanti), secretary; Frederick H. P. Siddons, vice- 


constructive utilization of atomie energy, president, American Security and Trust Company, 
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Washington (D. C.), treasurer; and Grace R. Ontrich, 
chief accountant, ACE, and Helen C. Hurley, assist- 
to the president, ACK, assistant treasurers. The 
llowing were elected members of the Executive 
Committee for a three-year term: Charles J. Turck, 
esident, Macalester College (St. Paul, Minn.), and 
Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of schools, 
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Chieago, representing the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; and of the Problems and Policies 
Committee for a four-year term, Raymond B. Allen, 
president, University of Washington (Seattle) ; 
Charles W. Cole, president, Amherst (Mass.) Col- 
lege; and George D. Stoddard, president, University 


of Illinois. 


Educational Literature Review... 





HIGHER EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Practically every college and university has its ‘‘his- 
tory’’ but most of them are concerned largely with 
finances and athletics, and the character of university 
histories as of church histories is a major scandal in 
American scholarship.—Samuel E, Morison and Henry 
S. Commager, ‘‘The Growth of the American Repub- 
lie, 272 

The fact that this date [1740] places Pennsylvania 

rlier in accepted origin than either of its two nearest 
compeers—Princeton, which has settled on 1746 as its 
foundation date, and Columbia, which has chosen 1754 
—has doubtless been a satisfaction to Pennsylvanians 
who, like all who live in a young country, are avid for 
antiquity and, like all who are nearly on an equality, are 
jealous of precedence. But in the eyes of the historian, 
searching for fundamental causes, these questions of a 
few years of priority or posteriority are somewhat ir- 
relevant. Historians generally have little interest in 

ginnings, which they know to be usually only stages 
in growth. What is of real significance is that these 
three neighboring institutions, which were to grow to 
great universities in later times, came into existence to 
all intents and purposes simultaneously.—Edward P. 
Cheyney, ‘‘History of the University of Pennsylvania: 
1740-1940.’ 


THE unusual number of publications issued during 
the past three years in the field of the history of 
higher education? makes it advisable that all space 
in this article be utilized to discuss the individual vol- 
umes. Accordingly, the customary introductory para- 
graphs will be omitted. 

The 600th anniversary of the founding of the 
Charles University of Prague commanded world-wide 
interest not so much because of the uniqueness of the 
event, but rather because of the international political 
issues involved. To enlighten the intellectual world 
on the past and present of the university, the admin- 
istrative authorities arranged for scholarly faculty 

1 Vol. II (New York: Oxford University Press, 1947), 

209 ‘ : 
p. O22. 

2 For a critical review of the literature of 1945 and 
and 1946, see W, W. Brickman, SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
64: 465-471, December 28, 1946. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


members to compose short sketches of the institution's 
development. “The Caroline University of Prague,” 
by Vaclav Chaloupecky, professor of Czechoslovak 
history, is a richly illustrated, absorbing account 
based on careful documentary research. The author, 
along with other Czech scholars, labors to prove that 
the university was founded by Charles IV in his 
capacity as king of Bohemia rather than as Iloly 


is Czeeh, not 


Roman Emperor; hence the university 
German as alleged by German scholars. In stressing 
the relationship of the university to the Hussite re- 
volution, Dr. Chaloupeeky is possibly providing a 
subtle hint about the February revolution of 1948 
(the book was published April 7, 1948). It is sur 
prising how much meaningful material the author has 
packed into his slim history. The appendix, with 
the documents in the original and in translation, and 
the bibliographical essay are of much worth to the 
Two things are annoying: the repe 
April 7, 1348, 


mentioned at least onee every ten pages and_ the 


serious student. 


titiousness of the date of founding, 


perennial polemizing. 

Otokar Odlozilik’s “The Caroline University: 1348 
1948” is a more popular and briefer overview of much 
of the same material. The best parts of this brochure 
are the pages containing the superb historical illus- 
trations and documentary reproductions. The ap- 
pended chronological table is incomplete. There are 
only two pages on postwar developments and noth- 
ing on the momentous events of February. The 
author, who is professor of Czechoslovak history and 
well known in America for his writings on Comenius, 
probably with his tongue in his cheek, states that 
“Liberty of conviction and of untrammeled expression 
of scientific and learned thought determines like a 
compass needle the direction of a university’s devel- 
Nowhere does he hint at the dis- 


missal of non-Communist professors. 


opment” (p. 9). 


The third of the anniversary publications in Eng- 
lish is “The Carolinum: Pride of the Caroline Uni- 
versity,” by Professor Vaclav VojtiSek and Dr. Do- 





Terenure eo 


a7eve 





} + 


broslav Libal, an architect. The former wrote a short 


historical sketch of “the oldest and finest building ot 
the ancient Caroline University” (p. 7), while the 
latter prepared an architectural analysis. There are 
no ] or photographs of this building 

No sooner was Prague liberated in 1945 than the 
university authorities began a campaign to prove the 
Czech origin of the 600-year-old institution. A well 


ted booklet containing the pertinent documents 


in Latin and in Czeeh translation soon came off the 
pre Kntitled “Zalozeni University Karlovy v 
Praze”’ and prepared by Dr. Frantisek Kop, this pub- 
lication take creat pains to establish the falsity ot 
(ier n claims to Charles’ University of Prague. 
Another immediate post ar produet on was an ae 


count of the University of Louvain during World 


War II "De Leuvensche Universiteit tijdens den 


Tweeden Wereldoorlog.” by KE. Lousse, a member. of 


the faculty, narrates in Flemish the daring opposition 
Nazi domination of the university led by Card 

n Roey and Msgr. Honoré van Waeyenbergh, 

ector magnificus. The photographs give a pre- 

e idea of the depredations wrought by the invaders. 


In, tounded In 1425, IS the oldest Belgian unl 


ersity as well as the oldest Catholic university in the 
vor i mater ¢ ! Iniversitat ( ho 
Weal There ( French and Enelis editions 
reno? 
Four centuries ol ade velopment of the earliest Seot- 
h university are compressed by R. G. Cant into 
fewer than 150 pages in “The 1 niversity of St. An- 
arews \ Short History.” Nevertheless, the content 
has been well chosen and at least half of it is of in- 
terest to general educational historians. The author, 
ecturer on medieval history at the university, is eon- 


scious of having presented an uneven treatment, but 


excuses himself on the ground of the unavailability of 
the requisite information. Consequently, the ques- 
tion of whether John Knox ever attended the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews must remain unanswered a 
wl lor Cl 

Five historical essays, lacking the external evidence 
of research and a chronological plan, comprise the 
offering of J. G. Milne’s “The Karly History of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford.” Founded by Bishop 
Ric } ard Fox, the college has sometimes been referred 
to as the first Renaissance college. Despite its hu- 
manist en pha is, the course of study reflected Fox’s 


“careful study of previous edueational experiments 
and schemes” (p. 10), and the eollege itself was per- 
meated with a monastie-like disciplinary spirit. The 
dust jacket asserts with confidence that the book “will 


be read with pleasure by many besides Corpus men.” 


This is an un-British overstatement. 


About half of “Historia de la Real Pontificia Uni- 
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versidad de San Carlos de Guatemala,’ by Ricardo 
Castafieda Paganini, director of the Biblioteca Na- 
cional of Guatemala, is a detailed summary of the 
developments prior to the opening of the university 
in 1681. Although the book is subtitled “epoca eo- 
lonial,” it does not contain a full account of the unj- 
versity’s history during this period. The major stress 
is on the first deeade, and then the text Jumps ahead 
with seven-league boots, negotiating the following 
century in seven pages. The style is readable and 
the illustrations are plentiful. 

The subtitle of Horace Coon’s “Columbia: Colossus 
on the Hudson” is foreboding and the first sentence 
re-enforces the impression: “It is no accident, per- 
haps, that the present site of Columbia University 
was once occupied by the Bloomingdale Insane Asy- 
lum.” Thus begins a debunkingly interpretative his- 
tory written in the tradition of Upton Sinelair’s “Thi 
Goose Step” and employing thoughts and phrases 
reminiscent of Abraham Flexner’s “Universities.” 
Commencing with the current picture, then the Fack- 
enthal interregnum, Mr. Coon goes on to review via 
flashback how the colossus came to be what it is. 
Despite his irreverent attitude toward President 
Butler (“Nicholas the Miraculous’) and toward other 
Columbia institutions, as well as some factual faua 
pas, the author manages to escape the charge of un- 
fairness. To illustrate: “Teachers College appears 
to be, at first glance, a case of advanced educational 
paranoia” (p. 16); “Teachers College has indeed in 
vented and followed madly countless fads and fancies; 
but out of it has come real achievement that nobody 
ean laugh off” (p. 222). The book ends on an opti 
mistie note, on the writer’s conviction that the faculty 
and students are “uncompromisingly liberal” and 
“creative” (p. 371). 

\ worthy example for other institutions is “Pic- 
torial History of Prineeton,” a compilation by 
Wheaton J. Lane, a former faculty member and a 
free-lance historian. This volume includes superb 
reproductions of portraits, prints, diplomas, Latin 
commencement theses, prospectuses, newspapers, 
manuscripts, and others materials, all of which add 
up to a representative cross-section of Princentoniana 
over a period of two centuries. In well chosen words, 
the author illuminates the background of each period 
and provides explanatory statements for each illus- 
tration. 

Instructive illustrations, together with a dozen es- 
says based on original source materials, comprise the 
eontent of David Kennedy’s “Towards a University.” 
This brochure deals with higher education in Ireland, 
special attention being paid by the author to the de- 
velopment of Queen’s College and Queen’s University, 
Belfast. Some of the essays discuss the education of 


Irishmen at foreign universities. 
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The seope of “An Historical and Critical Survey 

he Curriculum of Wesleyan University and Re- 
lated Subjects,” by George M. Dutcher, professor 
emeritus of history, includes such important matters 
is staff, salaries, enrollment, library, ete. Dr. 
Dutcher, a well-known historian who was an editor 
f “A Guide to Historical Literature,” Wes- 


leyan’s curricular evolution from 1831 to the present 


traces 


gainst the backdrop of shifting currents in general 
md educational history. The experience of the past, 
weording to the author, indicates that the econtem- 
porary college should recognize “the prineiple of eom- 
plete freedom of election, in so far as any specific 
course is concerned” (p. 70), with some minor reser- 
vations. By “course,” Dutcher evidently means 
urse of study, since the following paragraph insists 
hat “guiding regulations should govern the choice of 
ses to produce a consistent program.” The pres- 


0 


ent study has no footnote documentation, but Dr. 
Dutcher is sure to remedy this defect when he eom- 
pletes his full-seale history of Wesleyan University. 
“New College, Edinburgh: A Centenary History,” 
by the Reverend Hugh Watt, a faculty member, is 
especially generous with bio-bibliographical material 
on professors, deans, and principals, a 60-page his- 
Now a 
part of the University of Edinburgh, the college was 
Free 


tory of the library, and fine photographs. 


in 1846, under the auspices of the 
The in- 


founded 
Church of Seotland, by Thomas Chalmers. 
clusion of a one-page chapter on janitors is unpre- 
cedented. The greater part of the book makes dull 
reading. 

Two other volumes mark the anniversary celebra- 
“The First 

by Mary 
State His- 
torical Library, is an interestingly written, exhaus- 
tively documented (1,371 notes!), ungilded account 


tions of institutions originating in 1846. 


Hundred Years of MaeMurray College,” 


Watters, research editor of the Illinois 


prepared after a year’s sojourn on the women’s col- 
lege campus. Dr. Watters has made good use of 
students’ letters in the first part of the volume and 
has successfully integrated the college’s history with 
Illinois and American history. Unfortunately, the 
initial interest is not sustained throughout, and the 
overlong history tends to exhaust the reader. That 
trivia (e.g., pp. 307, 456, 541) seep in should oceasion 
no surprise. “Centennial History of Bucknell Uni- 
versity: 1846-1946,” by Lewis E. Theiss, professor of 
journalism, also sins in this respect (e.g., pp. 92, 288, 
This volume stresses administration and ath- 
leties; the latter, in fact, claiming more space than 
the curriculum. Whatever little there is about aca- 
demie study is deseribed in a superficial, offhand 


manner. Here is a sample: 


The Department of English went forward, with its 
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own library, named for the late Dr. Enoch Perrine and 
founded on the latter’s own collection of books, which he 


willed to the college. The Department of Sociology 
made great strides. The new Department of Religion 


gave students a fresh outlook on religious matters. In- 
deed, the the departments was 


most gratifying (p. 


progress made in all 


266). 


Alumni who are not historians will be pleased by 
this book. 

The first of the two volumes commemorating the 
centennial of the University of Wisconsin has just 
Entitled “The University ol 
and written by 


come off the 
Wisconsin: A History, 1848 1925,” 
Merle Curti, Frederick Jackson Turner Professor of 
History, and Vernon Carstensen, assistant professor 


of history, this monumental work is impressive in 


press. 


several respects: extent and quality of supporting 


balance with emphasis on 


documentation, spendid 
those matters which are the proper province of a 
university, logical and chronological smoothness of 
presentation, frequent objective comparisons with 
other universities (e.g., pp. 385, 453, 510), detailed 
special background material, and tasteful format. 
Chapter 15, “The Student Mind,” is a rarity in higher 
educational historiography. Nowhere do the authors 
attempt to gloss over any ineidents that refleet un- 
p. 613). For all 


its size and copious detail, this volume, which goes as 


favorably on their institution (cf., 


far as 1903, does not always do full justice to the 
academic achievements of the university (¢.g., p. 649). 


In 1852 a Young Ladies’ Seminary was created 
at Benicia, California, to provide opportunities for 
higher education for the daughters of the pioneer 
ing families without requiring them to make the long 
voyage to the East and to sever family ties. Such 
was the origin of Mills College, and the history of 
the college up to 1944 is narrated by Rosalind A. 
Keep, a faculty member, in “Four Score and Ten 
Years.” 


tory is short on curriculum and methodology. 


an earlier edition, this his 
The 


author quotes liberally from source materials, but 


A revision of 


indicate where these quotations may be 


probably find the 


does not 
found. Alumnae and friends will 
book to their taste. The typography is distinctive. 
Miss Keep should be commended for giving the full 
text (p. 34) of Garfield’s tribute to Mark Hopkins. 

Wayland F. ie Pennsyl 
vania State College” High 
Col- 


Dunaway’s “History of tl 
shows how the Farmers’ 
School (1855) developed into the Agricultural 
lege of Pennsylvania and then into the large, univer- 
sity-like institution. The treatment is comprehensive 
and obviously based on original sources, but there 
are no footnote citations. Dr. Dunaway, professor 
emeritus of American history, mentions “outstanding 


professors” of an earlier period without accounting 





sete rece 
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the { ( ()y ( other } nd he omits or 
mentions a number oft faculty ecolieagmues who 
ned national reputations. The typograph 
ke 7) ( ( the eyes, but tne stvle makes 
! Irom ¢ aventure 
| my ] { ' : , { 
yeSuU college ivgied to gain reeognition 


es W. Eliot’s Harvard is narrated in “A His 


per oO tre | ny? I" l iterials, 
tre ( r e! ae elop ent from the 
the sehoo n 1863. by John McElroy 
present And tl f it should be; vet 
‘ mice ble oO Py peets ol col- 
p 212) which are renerally over 
other histori The documentation, 
pper I ndex leave little to be 
red The O1umMe, ch has more than loeal in 
eo? e Cathohe Edueation Series 
1) | ne \l ( ] aqean ofr the School 
( ! | | CYrsity 
er-O ( presented in “Un 
\rkans 871-1948,” by Harrison Hale, 
( ( of che try. Such a factual ap- 
be p ble in relating that the Arkansas 
Unive tv. D ent ot the university, owed 
tence to the Morrill Act. But other events 
e explanation, and Professor Hale glides over 
ne too smoot] Thus, the presidential term 
enator J. William Fulbright (1939-1941) is eon 
bare statement: “. . . a motion that 
notify the President that his serviees 


not be required after June 30, 1941, was passed 


te of six to four” (p. 129). The question of 
of Negro students is simil: rly treated with 
detae C1] » 57, 169). In general, 
phie , statistics, and athleties are well repre- 
le current seene is sketehily done. 

es have been used, but footnotes are lacking. 


] 


Olarly publications by the faeulty received un 


tention in “History of Vanderbilt University.” 


dward Mims, professor emeritus of English. 

a thorough, even if spi rsely doeumented, 
( evel since 1873, but more especially of 
malitic Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 


aenas; Bishop Holland N. MeTyreire, the foun- 
J mes lH] Kirkl: nd. echaneellor from 1893 to 
Professor Mims has written more 


ngly of Chancellor Kirkland in his well- 


‘urriculum and me thodology take precedence over 
tics in “A History of Illinois State Teachers 
r by William O. Lynch, professor emeritus 


story at Indiana Universitv. The college, which 


founded in 1870 as the Illinois State Normal 
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School, boasts such illustrious alumni as Lotus p 
Coffman, Raleigh Schorling, Paul Witty, and Herm, n 
G. Richey. The narrative is based on board minutes, 
catalogues, and reports, but it reveals little as to the 


effect of the more recent changes in educational theory 


and practice upon the program of the college. 


The content of “Juniata College: The History of 


Seventy Years (1876-1946),” by President Emerit 
Charles C. 
institution. Originally known as Brethren’s Non 


Ellis, stresses the spiritual side of the 


College, Juniata aspires to be just “a good small co 
lege” (p. 48). Edueational historians will reeal! 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, an earlier member of th 
craft, served two terms as president of Juniat; 
Long lists of names, trivia, and small-townish report 
ing are in abundance. The appendix cites excerpts 
from documents. 

a History of the University Founded by Johns 
Hopkins,” by John C. French, describes the first rx 
American graduate school, the development of whicl 
since 1876 is familiar to students of edueation 
history. Moreover, W. Carson Ryan has covered t 
ground in his fully documented study of early grad 
uate education in America. But Dr. French, who is 
librarian emeritus at the Johns Hopkins University, 
traces also the development of the later additions to 
the university. Appropriately enough, he writes 
valuable account of the library. Another strong ele 
ment in the book is the description of student life. 
(As a graduate student, Woodrow Wilson sang first 
tenor in the Glee Club, p. 308.) Tllustrations abound, 
but footnotes have been omitted. Another historical 
publieation, “The Story of the Johns Hopkins,” deals 
with the growth of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. The author, Bertram W. Bernheim, associate 
professor emeritus of surgery, tells his tale main!) 
in terms of the lives of the “Four Saints’—Willia 
H. Welch (“Popsy”), Sir William Osler (“Chief”), 
William S. Halsted (“Professor”), and Howard 
Kelly. Other personalities appearing in the book’s 
pages are Daniel C. Gilman, Harvey Cushing, and 
Adolph (sic) Meyer. The informal, occasionally 
breezy style of the book indicates that it was in- 
tended for popular reading and not as a substitute 
for Alan M. Chesney’s history. 

Rare historical modesty is shown in “The Univer 
sity of Chattanooga: Sixty Years.” Librarian Gil- 
bert E. Govan and Professor James W. Livingood, 
the authors, show that the original idea of the uni- 
versity goes back to 1872, but they consider the date 
of the founding of their institution as 1886, the year 
when the charter was granted and when instruction 
actually commenced. The accent of the book is less 
on curriculum than on athletics and student activi 








st 


ti 





Oo! 


te 





ties. The varied sourees used in the preparation of 
is history are not cited in footnotes. 
Four chapters of candid criticism of political inter- 
renee With higher education feature President Emer- 
tus M. L. Brittain’s “The Story of Georgia Tech.” 
Originating in 1888 and officially known as _ the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, this institution suf- 
red, as did others in Georgia’s university system, 


n the unwarranted meddling by Governor “Gene” 


lmadge and his cohorts. Despite the fearless writ- 


r, the book does not measure up to canons of good 


istorical composition. It is organized as a chronicle 
nd it incorporates documents and long newspaper 
otations into the text. There are too many lists 
names (pp. 28, 61, 264-266, etc.) and other dis- 


nsable matter. The origin of the celebrated “Ram- 


blin’ Wreck from Georgia Tech” is treated in detail 
pp. 254-257), complete with words and musie. The 
illustrations, appendix, and index are useful. 

N. Orwin Rush has collected the unpublished corre- 
spondence of G. Stanley Hall, regarding his accept- 
ance of the position as first president of Clark Uni- 
versity, recruitment of faculty, new buildings, and 
other questions, into a small volume, “Letters of G. 
Stanley Hall to Jonal Gilman Clark.” The letters, 
dating from 1888 to 1894, are punctuated with edify- 
ing and critical remarks on foreign universities (pp. 
20-21 et passim). 

“The First Fifty Years,” by Arthur C. Hicks, is 
an illustrated pamphlet sketching the evolution of the 
Northwest Normal School (1886) into the Western 
Washington College of Edueation, a near liberal-arts 
college. The legislative battle for a state-supported 
normal school is deseribed in some detail. 

The Vorgeschichte of an exclusively graduate sehool 
which commenced its program in 1889 is fully de- 
scribed in “The Formative Years of the Catholie 
University of America,” by the Reverend John T. 
Ellis, associate professor of American church history. 
This volume depicts the struggle for the establishment 
of the university and stresses the personality and 
achievements of the first rector, Bishop John J. 
Keane. Prepared after a conscientious examination 
of primary sources in the diocesan archives, it repre- 
sents a unique contribution to the history of Catholie 
higher education as well as to higher educational his- 
tory in the United States. 
will issue a full-scale history; in the meantime it de- 


In due time, the’ university 


serves commendation for not yielding to the tempta- 
tion of publishing a “quickie.” 

How the student of today differs from his prede- 
cessor of the ’nineties is a basie theme of “A History 
of Trinity Coilege, Dublin: 1892-1945,” by Kenneth 
C. Bailey, fellow and registrar. The book’s organiza- 
tion is topical, its documentation careful, and its illus- 


trations abundant. The college, which was founded 
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in 1591,° enjoyed the services of such renowned his- 
torians as W. E. H. Lecky, John B. Bury, and John 
P. Mahatfy (“Old Greek Edueation’’). 
conception of the functions of an institution of higher 


The author’s 
learning deserves quotation: “A teaching University 
in whieh research is not encouraged seems to me to be 
no more than a superior school, a University which 
does not teach to be a research institute” (p. 189). 

Halt of Sister Mary David Cameron's “The College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland: 1895-1945” is devoted 


to collegiate history and biography. The remainder 


furnishes information on the origin and early edu- 
cational activities of the Congrégation de Notre Dame, 
the order responsible for the opening of the first 
Catholic college for women in the United States, 
notes, bibliography, appended sources, and other help- 
Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. (School 


Sisters of Notre Dame), is assistant librarian at the 


ful content. 


college. 

Erie W. Vincent and Percival Hinton’s “The Uni 
versity of Birmingham: Its History and Significance” 
is a beautifully illustrated volume whieh lays proper 
stress on curriculum development and somewhat 
underplays student life. To the credit of the uni- 
versity, it considers its chartering in 1900 as its date 
of origin, although, according to widespread if un- 
justified American practice, it might have claimed the 
date of Mason College (1880) or even that of Bir- 
mingham Medieal School (1828), both of which were 
later joined to the university. Sir Oliver J. Lodge 
Was principal (actual head of the university) from 
1900 to 1919. 

“L’Institut de Psychologie et de Pédagogie a l’Uni- 
versité de Louvain,” by Jozef Nuttin, secretary of the 
institute, not only describes the work of this recently 
opened research organization, but also summarizes 
the historical development of the university’s Ecole 
de Pédagogie (1923). 
is given to the doctoral dissertations and professional 
It is of interest that 


almost half of the theses involved American eduea- 


Considerable space, moreover, 
activities of the school’s alumni. 


tional philosophy and psychology. 

So much for the history of individual institutions. 
There are also several special studies in the history 
of higher education which should be noted. “The 
Athenian Ephebie Oath of Allegiance in American 
Schools and Colleges,” by the late Fletcher Harper 
Swift, reprints the original Greek text and the trans- 
lations in use at various colleges. After a doen- 
mented survey of the customs relative to the ad- 
ministering of the oath, Dr. Swift concludes that 
“properly modified, it might well be taken as the 


3For the earlier history of the college see R. B. 
MeDowell and D. A. Webb, ‘‘Courses and Teaching in 
Trinity College, Dublin, during the First 200 Years,’’ 
Hermathena, LXIX, May, 1947, pp. 9-30, and the bib- 
liographical references in the footnotes. 
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ndoubtedly the most extraordinary book in this 
ection the translation from the Arabie of Az- 
! ‘a: “La lin Muta’allir Tariq at-Ta’allum” 
‘Instruction of the Student: The Method of Learn- 
by G. Ek. von Grunebaum of the University of 


and 1 M. Abel of the New York 
Department of Mental Hygiene As a prelude 
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\ critique of higher edueation a eentury ago and 


reseription tor betterment form the themes of 
“Harrisse’s Essay on Higher Edueation for South 
Carolina,” edited by Edgar W. Knight, Kenan Pro- 
fessor of Edueation the University of North Caro- 
Lina Henry Hart sse, a French-born bibliographer 


} 


and student of the literature of the discovery of the 
New World, showed his interest in edueation by writ- 
ing essays on college instruction in North and South 
Carolina The North Carolina essay, submitted in 
prize competition, was published by Dr. Knight in an 
historical journal.* 

The role of ideas in transforming the German uni- 
versities into strongholds of Nazism is described with 
appropriate documentary evidence by Frederic Lilge, 
assistant professor of education at the University of 
California (Berkeley), in “The Abuse of Learning.” 
Subtitled “The Failure of the German University,” 
this book begins with the eighteenth century and pro- 
ceeds rapidly, too rapidly, to the post-World-War-IT 


4E. W. Knight, ‘‘Henry Harrisse on Collegiate Edu- 
ecation,’’ North Carolina Historical Review, XXIV, 1, 
January, 1947, 
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period. Dr. Lilge served in postwar Germany 
was enabled to see the outcomes of the “abuse of 
learning.” 

Textbooks on educational history have genera)| 
omitted modern Chinese education, Knight’s “Twent 
Centuries of Education” being a notable exceptio, 
Wen-Han Kiang’s “The Chinese Student Move: 
is an excellent source of information for those desi, 
ing enlightenment on some current problems 
Chinese higher education and their historieal roots 
In this study, which is heavily documented 
Chinese-language sources, the author traces the }y 
rinnings of the student movement from ancient times 
and indicates how modern life has modified the pere: 
nial Confucian orientation. Newspaper readers 
recognize the name and activities of Mao Tze-tuno 
the Communist leader who, like the late Sun Yat-se; 
maintains that “wholesale Westernization will be 
jurious to China” (p. 139). 

“Graduate Work in the South,” by Mary B. Pi 


son, a revised doctoral dissertation prepared under 1 


sponsorship of Edgar W. Knight, is an_ hist 


treatment of a problem which plagues Southern ed 


cational leaders. The author devotes much spac 
the administration and organization of graduate 
struction and a chapter to Negro graduate edueatior 
The historical and contemporary analysis is ecompri 
hensive and is based on varied source materials. F 
some unexplained reason Dr. Pierson uses recent let 
ters from college officials as authority for historic 
data which could have been obtained from the eat: 
logues (e.g., pp. 34, 54). 

In many of the historical volumes discussed in the 


previous pages there is the unfortunate tendency 
emphasizing the externa of higher education, of filling 
pages with wearying processions of names, and ot 
giving undue space to trivialities. If these histories, 
like the senior annuals, are produced solely for home 
distribution and consumption, then there ean be no 
quarrel with their content or style. But, since they 
inevitably turn up in libraries and on the desks of 
historians, there would seem to be an implied obliga- 
tion on the part of their authors to do a professional 
job which might make the books serviceable sources for 
the history of American higher education.5 One can- 
not expect from every institution such expertly and 
scientifically written studies as those prepared by 
Samuel E. Morison (Harvard), Philip A. Bruce (Vir- 
ginia), Robert S. Fletcher (Oberlin), or Gerhard Rit- 
ter (“Die Heidelberger Universitat”); yet, with in- 
creasing care being given to typography and illustra- 
tion, it is only fair to request higher institutions of 
learning to invest half that care to secure historical 
accuracy and proper documentation. 


5 Cf., W. W. Brickman, op, cit., p. 471. 
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